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SCOPE OF SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


Tue child is a self-active being, in whom the component 
elements are mind and body, closely united and mutually con- 
trolling each other. He starts in life with everything to learn, 
having great capabilities, but not knowing what is for his best 
good, nor what is right forhim to do. His inclination is to follow 
his own impulses, right or wrong, not to regulatethem. He must 
be educated. His powers are to be called into activity, and trained 
in such a manner that he will get the ability and the inclination 
to make the right use of them. His education begins with his 
life, continues through life, and comprises all the influences which 
go to form character. 

The first few years of life his education is wholly under the 
guidance of the family circle ; then the school comes in to sup- 
plement the education of the family; in his mature years he 
carries on his education of himself. It is the use he makes of 
his powers when he has come to the command of himself, that 
determines his character and position. The education of child- 
hood and youth prepares the way for the self-education of man- 
hood, and decides what it shall be. The family and school are 
copartners in educating the child, and cannot be separated in 
considering the scope of school education. The family has much 
the larger share of the responsibility. 

The child is to be aman. All his powers are to be developed 
that he may become a perfect man. “Be ye therefore perfect ” 
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is the divine command to every person. This requirement 
determines the scope of both home and school education. 

The first thing to be recognized and acted upon in training the 
child, is the fact that he has a body whose healthy condition, or 
want of health, exerts a powerful influence upon his mental 
activity and his moral sentiment. No -exertion of mind can be 
carried on effectively with a feeble body. It is very difficult to 
control the appetites and feelings while one is under the dominion 
of the thoughts and imaginings which haunt the mind when the 
body is out of tune. A healthy body and good spirits are there- 
fore matters of primary importance to every person in school or 
out. To secure these conditions, the vital processes of digestion, 
circulation, respiration, secretion, and excretion must be main- 
tained in their integrity. Whatever impedes either of these pro- 
cesses impairs the health. Some one orall of these vital processes 
are impeded by improper food, too much or too little food, or food 
taken at improper times, by unventilated rooms, by insufficient 
clothing, by tight dresses and tight shoes, by uncleanliness either 
of the person or the clothing, by the want of necessary sleep, by 
the want of bodily exercise, by excessive physical exertion, or too 
long continued labor, and by the continual dosing often resorted 
to to remove the bad feelings engendered by the abuse of the body. 
Many children are injured by excessive and too continuous labor, 
These are fruitful sources of the numerous “ills which flesh is 
heir to.” How many persons take food, dress, and use the body 
as they do, because custom or fashion says “ Do so,” instead of 
following the dictates of intelligence, common sense, and con- 
science. And the evil consequences of these sins of the family 
and society, as they appear in our pupils, are often charged to the 
school. Hard study has done all this mischief to the innocent (!) 
transgressor of physical law. 

It should be the first object of both family and school educa- 
tion to secure obedience to the lawsof health. This work belongs 
chiefly to the family, but the school has its share ; and, when the 
family education is deficient, the school must do all it can to make 
good the defect. 

How shall this be done? All school-rooms should be well 
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ventilated. In many school buildings more or less provision is 
made for ventilation, but in much the larger number there is no 
provision for ventilation, and a strong stench will offend the nos- 
trils of a visitor who opens the door a half hour after the begin- 
ning of the school session. Such an atmosphere is a slow poison 
to the body, to say nothing of the intellectual stupor it produces. 
Every school-room should be well lighted, kept at a proper tem- 
perature, and furnished with seats and desks favorable to health. 
Pupils should be trained to sit and stand in an erect position, to 
walk in an easy and graceful manner. Such a position and car- 
riage of the body is the easiest and most healthful. These 
conditions cannot be neglected without injury to the body. 

The school should not overtask the pupils. Its programme 
should be flexible enough to adapt the work required to the 
strength of weaker pupils. This can be done only as the parents 
of these pupils heartily co-operate with the teacher. Such pupils 
cannot keep up with strong and healthy ones in all their studies, 
and their parents must be content to have them take a longer 
time to do the same amount of work. When ambitious parents 
and public sentiment are continually urging pupils forward into 
higher classes, higher schools, and higher branches of study, who 
is responsible for the overtaxing of the pupils when it comes? 
Many pupils might do much more than they do, with great profit 
to themselves and others. A better observance of the conditions 
of health would increase the pupil’s power to work, and save much 
loss of time in school. The great complaint of teachers is too 
much work for the time allowed for it. 

Health and an increase of physical vigor in all the pupils should 
be the aim of the school. Pupils should be taught that it is a 
duty to care for the body, a sin to neglect it. We must begin 
with the children, if we would have our teaching in this matter 
affect the life. Every child should be taught what vital processes 
are going on in the body, the laws of health in respect to food, 
clothing, pure air and sunshine, cleanliness, bodily exercise, and 
sleep, and be trained to observe them. The observance of these 
laws should begin with the life, grow with the child, and become 
habitual tohim. How many children of a larger growth who have 
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not observed these laws lack the moral courage to resist the 
tyranny of fashion, and the will power to overcome the force of 
habit. The human body is fearfully and wonderfully made, is the 
crowning work of the Creator in the material world, and his re- 
quirement is perfection of the body as well as the soul. 

The next thing which demands attention in the education of 
the child is moral culture. The natural appetites, affections, and 
desires of the child are powerful impulses to action. If rightly 
controlled, they urge him onward towards the perfection of his 
being. If they control the man, they drive him swiftly towards 
the destruction of both body and soul. The child is endowed 
with reason, and a conscience which discerns right and wrong, 
and obliges him to do the right and refrain from what is wrong. 
It is a kingly power, the faculty which has authority over all the 
others. It says to his appetites, affections, desires, to ail his 
powers, thus far you may go but no farther. By the right exer- 
cise of his reason and conscience, every man may know what is 
best for him, and what is right for him to do. These powers 
were given him for this very purpose. 

The child has a will, the power to determine to do or not to do 
what he thinks to depend on this determination. He has the 
power of choosing or refusing what conscience approves or con- 
demns. He is therefore to be held accountable for his own 
action. A man is virtuous in character just in the proportion 
that all his conduct is controlled by an enlightened conscience. 

It is the duty of the school to cultivate the moral power of the 
child, because the use he will make of all his powers, either physi- 
cal or mental, depends on this culture. There can be no success- 
ful teaching in any department while the pupil is morally out of 
tune. Right moral principles are the only sure foundation for 
good behavior, which is required to be taught in all the public 
schools. Every child should be accustomed to ask concerning all 
his action, What is for my best good? What is right? and to do 
what he knows is best and right. The most important of all 
things to be taught is the lesson of cheerful obedience to rightful 
authority, obedience to parents, to teachers, to God. One who 
has thor»aghly learned this lesson will be a true man, a good 
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citizen. Intelligence without virtue is only increased power to do 
evil. “ Intelligence and virtue are the basis upon which a republi- 
can constitution is founded.” Moral culture ought to have a much 
more prominent place in our public schools than it now has. It 
will be a sad day for our children when we cease to teach and to 
practise in our schools the principles of Christian morality. 

Intellectually, the first object of the school should be to 
develop the intellectual powers of the pupil so that he shall have 
the full use of them in after life, and delight to use them. 

The child has perceptive faculties, by which he can perceive 
the qualities of an external object, and gain an idea of it, when it 
is present to the mind. The only way he can get the idea is by 
observing the object for himself. To observe is to notice with 
attention. We observe only when we think of what we are per- 
_ ceiving. How many persons see so as to remember definitely 
what they see, or see half as much as they might see if the mind 
was wide awake ? How many hear so as to remember accurately 
what they hear? The senses are in use every day of life. Every 
child should be trained to have his senses on the alert to gain 
ideas from everything about him. Lessons on material objects 
are indispensable in the elementary course of instruction, vastly 
more important than so much memorizing of text-books. 

The child has the power of memory, by which he recalls the 
past. If the mind is required to remember only so much as it 
can retain, the memory is strengthened. If we attempt to re- 
member more than the mind can retain, the memory is weakened. 
The conditions of remembering are a clear apprehension of the 
thoughts to be remembered, the arrangement of them according 
to the laws of association, and the frequent repetition of them. 
The pupil should be taught how to remember, and be thoroughly 
practical in remembering what is useful for him to know. 

The pupil has the power of imagination, by which he forms 
ideals of what is or may be. It takes him beyond the sphere of 
observation, and, by the use of what he has observed, forms vivid 
pictures of the persons, places, events, and scenes of which he 
hears or reads. When cultivated and exercised upon proper ob- 
jects, it elevates to a higher plane of thought and life. When 
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exercised upon improper objects, it degrades the thought and 
life. It is a very important faculty. Its exercise is indispensable 
to good teaching. Every child should be taught how to use and 
improve this power. 

The pupil has the power of thought or reflection. The young- 
est pupil has this power, and uses it on the objects which he 
knows. Pupils can generalize and form an idea of a class of 
objects by thinking of the qualities which belong equally to the 
many individual objects of which he has learned by perception. 
He can define these classes, can divide them, and thus make his 
knowledge of them distinct and complete. He can judge and 
gain a knowledge of relations. He can reason and gain knowl- 
edge of general truths, principles, and laws. All these powers 
were given to the pupil that he might use them. It is by their 
exercise that he gains knowledge. He can get*knowledge in no 
other way. 

It is the function of the school so to train the pupil in the 
exercise of all his powers in the acquisition of knowledge, that he 
shall have the ability and the inclination to make the right use 
of them; then he is prepared to carry on the education of him- 
self, and to grow to perfect manhood. 

The design of the public school is general ; not to prepare for 
any special vocation, but to prepare for manhood and woman- 
hood. These are needed in all vocations. School education 
means more than to carry the pupil through the programme of 
school studies. It has to deal with the whole nature of the child. 
Our schools can never satisfy the demands of an enlightened 
public sentiment till we recognize and act upon this truth more 
fully than we now do. They must be furnished with all the 
needed appliances for the accomplishment of this object. This 
is no utopian theory which cannot be realized, but the simplest 
dictates of common sense applied to the great work of educating 
children, It requires broader views and larger sympathies than 
many now bring to the work. It demands the best energies, the 
fullest devotion, much time and study in preparation. Like 
every other good work, we receive from it in proportion as we 
give ourselves to it; we reap what we sow, we are remembered 
by what we have done. A. G. BoyDEN. 





School Government. 


SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


Law and usage have given to the teacher an almost autocratic 
authority, and it is a temptation which few can resist to accept 
full benefit of the gift. To scold, expel, and punish at will, seems 
to be a prerogative of the teacher as a means of covering his 
own sins and weaknesses ; or rather these means are used ex- 
tensively by those teachers whose tenure of office would be slight 
without them. There is a wide diversity of ideas upon the sub- 
ject of corporal punishment, and the extent to which it is prac- 
tised is not indicative of great progress. “As a last resort” has 
been the generally accepted theory ; but in general, the number of 
resorts before the last one is variously estimated, and this rule of 
action, however convenient as a theory, is of little use in practice. 
The truth is, teachers are human, and those who cannot success- 
fully adopt proper methods of discipline, will take improper ones, 
— or resign, which few are willing to do. 

In the arts and trades, and in most professions, there is an 
object to be gained, and the means are accordingly adapted to 
the end in view. But to the average teacher, there seems to be 
no object in school government except that of “being minded”; 
or, at best, he seems to believe that keeping good order is a neces- 
sary attendant to mental growth. However true it may be that 
the ability to study and learn is increased by good order in school, 
this cannot be all, nor the chief object to be gained by it. 

Our work in school is chiefly disciplinary. To discipline the 
pupil so that he may become a good citizen is our first duty ; 
hence our rules of action should be guided largely by those of 
the state whose citizens we make. Thus in government the 
school finds its prototype in the state, from which we can get 
valuable helps, both as to the objects sought and the methods 
of securing these. One of the chief duties of the citizen to the 
state is obedience to law. Absolute obedience of the pupil, then, 
becomes necessary for a double reason: the first of which is, the 
needed discipline for his subsequent duties as a citizen. But in 
a republic, not only is obedience to law required of the citizen, 
but the law is made by the citizen himself. He must be trained, 
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therefore, to become his own ruler. The government of a re- 
public assumes that the convictions of a majority are right. May 
not the man be a better citizen by early becoming accustomed 
to this principle of popular government? By helping to deter- 
mine the laws which must control him, the pupil learns self-reli- 
ance, and develops an individuality such as he could not other- 
wise possess. Besides, experience has demonstrated the fact that 
successful government ofa school must be based upon the con- 
victions of the pupils. 

With the legislative or law-making power in the hands of the 
pupils, it becomes necessary that the executive power rest with 
the teacher ; and it is just here that school government becomes 
the dugbear that it is. Again, the practices of the state in the 
judgment and execution of laws may come in to help and guide 
us. We know that the prisoner loses his freedom and privileges 
as a citizen, because he has forfeited those rights by a transgres- 
sion of law. As civilization advances, it becomes more and more 
evident that offenders of the law ought to be subjected only to 
this loss of freedom and privilege. Prison reforms are meeting 
this idea by abolishing all forms of corporal punishment, or those 
punishments which pain the body. Torture by fire and water, 
the thumb-screw and rack, the guillotine and whipping-post, are 
things of the past, and signs clearly indicate the speedy abolition 
of the gallows asa means of punishment. If this means any- 
thing, it is that the rod must eventually be banished from the 
school, and the teacher who now controls by other and more 
proper means, works on a higher plane than his co-workers, and 
ahead of his time. 

Thus far, I have spoken of our duties and privileges as citizens 
and their relations to those of the school. We have a duty to 
perform equally to society and the state, and we may draw from 
the usages of the former quite as much that will assist us in our 
work, as from those of the latter. For do we not know that preser- 
vation of peace and good order depends quite as much upon the 
silent demands of homes and society, as upon the restraining power 
of thelaw? Indeed, the lessons which we derive from the workings 
of a well-ordered society are more valuable to us and should pre- 
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cede all other efforts in securing good order in school. <A well- 
ordered society assumes in the first place that a high moral tone 
predominates. Public opinion here is a powerful agent in the 
control of the weak or wicked minority. It should be the first 
work of the teacher to purify the moral atmosphere of his school, 
not so much by moral lectures, as by indirect appeals to the honor 
and sense of justice of his pupils, This part of school govern- 
ment cannot be too strongly emphasized, for upon its success 
depends the success of subsequent efforts. In a well-ordered 
society, each individual has some occupation, and in its pursuit 
forms habits of industry which render disorder impossible. 
Here, too, each one may adapt his work to those likes by which 
his natural love of activity is satisfied. There is, moreover, 
among its members, a strong .bond of sympathy and interest, 
which is the basis of true charity. All this and more may we 
appropriate for our schools for the double purpose of making our 
work pleasant and easy, and also of fitting our boys and girls for 
the duties and privileges which they are to assume in life. 
J. T. PRINCE. 





MPROVISATION. 


THATCH of palm and a patch of clover, 
Breath of balm in a field of brown; 

The clouds blew up and the birds flew over, 
And I looked upward ; but who looked down ? 


Who was true in the test that tried us? 
Who was it mocked? Who now may mourn 
The loss of a love that a cross denied us, 
With folded hands and a heart forlorn ? 


God forgive when the fair forget us. 
The worth of a smile, the weight of a tear, 
Why who can measure? The fates beset us. 
We laugh a moment ; we mourn a year. 


JOAQUIN MILLER. 





Nursery Reform. 


NURSERY REFORM-+* 


I am very fond of dogs. They are religious beasties: but ido!- 
aters; for they worship us. The old Egyptians worshipped 
them. The dogs have the better of it in the comparison. On 
week-days a dog may suggest morality and religious faith; but 
he has a painfully profane look oh Sunday. Poor heathen brute: 
he should run into hiding-places on Saturday at midnight, as a 
ghost vanishes at cock-crowing. 

I am equally fond of cats. But they are utterly devoid of re- 
ligion: sleek epicures, that live only in the present. They may 
coil cosily into roly-poly cushions ; wash daintily behind their ears ; 
and drone their drowsy little humdrum fireside hymns ; but with 
the best of them there is a faint, lingering odor of Beelzebub. 

I should not wonder if, on the other side of Styx, some faithful 
friend were to welcome me with the wagging of a shadowy tail, 
and the utterance of a thin and ineffectual bow-wow. But the 
boat of Charon will push a difficult furrow through innumerable 
bodies, brickbat-laden, of purrless, soulless, dead-as-door-nail 
cats. Poor pussies! 

But though I love these hairy favorites much, I love little 
children more. And I care not whether they be blonde or brown, 
clean or dirty, lordlings or chimney-sweepkins. Not a button. 
I would rather they were not too good, or goody. Let us have 
a little naughtiness, sprinkled in at intervals: it gives a flavor to 
the insipidity of vegetable innocence. 

A Pharisee is not a pleasant object, be he clad in swallow-tails 
or cotton frock. And there is a social Pharisee as well as a re- 
ligious one. Clean face and glossy curls must never frown upon 
little, smutty, streetling Publican. No, no: it is quite possible 
that this little sparrow-boy but rarely washes his face; more 
rarely says his prayers; and never blows his nose: which prac- 
tices are common with genteel canary-children. But not a spar- 
row falleth to the ground without our Father. Let us all have a 
share of natural commonness; of wholesome naughtiness; of 
clean dirt. Let us stand occasionally in the corner of repentance ; 


* From Day-Dreams of a Schoolmaster. 
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“outside of all joy, like Neptune in the cold.” Then will we 
promise to be good ; we will throw tiny arms half round papa’s 
neck ; will kiss him half-way through his yellow beard ; we’ll be 
happy for ever, and ever, and ever, and live on toffy and almond- 
rock. O, the bliss of making up! The rain after drought! the 
sunshine after rain! Yea: ’tis a sweet thing and a pleasant to 
have been a little naughty. 

Eliminate misdoing from the world, and you annihilate charity. 
The air is uninhabitable from a surplus of oxygen. The good 
deed shines no longer that glistened like a glow-worm in a 
naughty world. Imagine, reader, the humiliating condition of a 
good parson who has overdone his duty; the vestrymen are bet- 
ter than he; the clerk is better than the vestrymen; the pew- 
opener is suspected of being better than them all. Why, the 
church is top-heavy ; another effort, and it will stand upon its 
spire. Come back to the old ways, my friend. There must be 
degrees : there must be degrees. 

But while I can regard with complacency a little naughtiness 
in children, I am grieved to the heart to see their eyes dimmed 
ever so little, and their cheeks ever so slightly pale. O me, for 
the faces that one sees at times, so wee and wan and old! for 
the little tiny elders who begin life at the wrong end! 

I regret, also, that children are under the absurd necessity of 
growing bigger; of developing from baby-buds into boy-tulips 
and men-cabbages. They keep pet-spaniels permanently small ; 
but by means that imperil their little lives. I wonder if an elixir 
could be suggested that would keep a child alwaysachild. Nay: 
I know there zs such an elixir; and I know, also, from what foun- 
tain it may be drawn, and has been drawn. It is bitter, if you 
sip of it; but sweet, they say, if you take a full quaff. But he 
that drinks thereof cares not afterwards for earthly meat or 
drink ; but passes away, and leaves us; with a look of strange 
joy upon his countenance. And we follow him a little way, 
sorrowing. And I think he must wonder at our sorrow; and 
from under his green counterpane must hear, as from the depths 
of a sweet dream, our cry of Vale! vale! in @ternum vale! 

Did you ever sit, reader, with your babe upon your knee, and 
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its dear, good grandmother before you? Stretch out both hands, 
and you will touch very nearly at the zero and the infinity of life ; 
the mystery of the forgotten past, and the mystery of an unknown 
future. 

But to return to our dogs. I am glad that our homeless ones 
have found of late a genial and kindly advocate. But I could 
find it in my heart to deprive them of their patron; for to me 
they seem to be appropriating the children’s bread ; and I would 
employ his humor and his pathos to plead the more melancholy 
cause of our own poor, grammarless little ones. I would use all 
my eloquence to depict the miserable condition of these sweet 
victims of parental indifference: I would point to them, as they 
stood, blue and shivering, without a rag of syntax round their lit- 
tle loins ; and show them dwining away before our eyes beneath 
the pitiless influences of grammatical destitution. 

And moved by the eloquence of my pleading, and impressed 
with a conviction of its truth, some aged hosier in his latter days, 
ignoring the paltry claims of kindred, would leave a colossal for- 
tune for the realization of my philanthropic schemes. And I 
should found a magnificent institution in the neighborhood of our 
Dunedin, and should call it the Caiétéum, or the Normal Institu- 
tion for the training of Nursery-maidens. And the building 
should be a palatial one, with green lawns and shrubberies and 
massive gateways; and there should be lodges at the gates, 
wherein should dwell porters, whose business it were at distant 
intervals to open and to shut those gates. And I would appoint 
a board of twenty Guardians, who should on stated occasions 
dine sumptuously out of its funds, for the benefit of the Caiétéum. 
And I would select a Governor of a grave and dignified de- 
meanor, and a numerous staff of masters well skilled in the turn- 
ing of the gerund-stone. And from the Board of Guardians 
should be selected a sub-committee of three members, who should 
be named the Special Aggravators, and their business it should 
be to worry the Governor of grave demeanor, and to set the Gov- 
ernor a-worrying the turners of the gerund-stone. And the pal- 
ace and the Board and the staff, should be for the housing and 
the superintending and the instructing of ten little nursery- 
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maidens, who should be chosen exclusively from such families of 
the name of 7iompson as should spell it with a g. And for a 
term of years these little maidens should apply their noses to the 
outer edge of the rapidly-turning gerund-stone. And when their 
brains were cleared of the weeds of nature, and mother-wit, and 
unassisted sense, I should send them forth as missionaries into 
the outer world for the reformation of our nurseries. 

And wherever these little missionaries came, they would sweep 
away, as with a besom, all idle games and silly puzzles and un- 
edifying tales. And Jack would flee in terror to the summit of 
his own bean-stalk ; Cock Robin would be borne unpitied to his 
grave ; and Mother Hubbard, led by her own dog, would beg her 
bread, an exile in far distant lands. And our children should be 
instructed upon those scientific and theoretic principles, which 
in other and higher departments of education have stood the test 
of ages. And these missionary-maidens should be furnished 
each with her gerund-stone ; and resolute parents should apply 
the noses of their prattlers to the outer edge thereof, as it turned 
rapidly. But, forasmuch as the process might for a while prove 
disagreeable to the instructed, the maidens should be further 
equipped with an implement of hardened leather, highly charged 
with a subtle electricity, whose dexterous application to the 
palm should have the property of endearing to the little ones 
these maidens and their gerund-stones. 

Follow me, gentle reader, into a model nursery, and behold our 
system in full operation. Those little children yonder, blue-eyed 
and flaxen-haired, fresh from the Eden where innocents still 
wander, are standing for the first time before the mysterious 
engine of their mental training. From dawn to eve, this sum- 
mer’s day, they are committing to memory all words that end in 
ock, as cock, knock, block, rock, stock, smock, flock ; beginning with 
a cock that must not crow, for the fowl is as yet unprovided 
with verb and conjugation and voice—most essential this for 
crowing —and mood and tense and number and person, and 
ending with a flock that must neither frolic nor bleat. To-mor- 
row they will give undivided attention to words that end in dom, 
as kingdom, beadledom ; the day following, to words in Z¢ion, as 
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deglutition, perdition ; then to the words in ation, as trituration, 
botheration ; and so on for a month or two, till the category of 
ordinary words is exhausted. Then are they to be put to whole- 
some tribulation upon words that lack a singular, as, tongs, scis- 
sors, spectacles, stockings, trousers, breeches ; then on nouns that 
lack a plural, as, butter, beef, mutton, glue, alicompayne ; then on 
nouns that lack a possessive case, as, gruel, wash-hand-stand, 
microcosm ; then on nouns that lack a vocative, as, inepins, 
oatmeal, cosmogony, philoprogenitiveness. And if, meanwhile, 
they yawn over the work, or ask idle questions of curiosity, they 
will be subjected to the influence of the. Electric Leather. 

When sufficiently bewildered, it may be irritated, with months 
of substantives, they shall pass through similar ordeals of undi- 
luted adjectives, participles, verbs, adverbs, numerals, preposi- 
tions, and conjunctions. Then shall they be put through a 
course of syntax, which shall daily be administered to them in 
infinitesimal doses, according to the received principles of gram- 
matical Homceopathy. 

Then shall be put into their tiny hands the interesting and 
exhaustive biographies of the great Busbequius Bungfungus ; and 
by homceopathic treatment each biography shall be made to oc- 
cupy many weeks ; so that the children, in reading the death of 
Palzeologus, and Mithrobarzanes, and other favorite heroes, may 
have forgotten all the circumstances of their lives. And if they 
read a fable, they shall read it in minute portions, so that, on ar- 
riving at the tale or moral, they may be unable to apply it to the 
body. And in their daily readings they shall continually sing 
their verbal and syntactic formulz, which shall sound like mys- 
tic hymns in the ears of their delighted parents. 

It is true that the children, by this method, will be powerless 
to express their passing thoughts, or to describe occurrences 
that take place before their eyes; but they will be imbued with 
theories of speech, too sacred to be employed in the profanities 
of idle talk; and for this their parents will feel duly grateful to 
the Leather of Electricity and the rapidly-turning gerund-stone. 

But ah! reader, all human devices are marred with imperfec- 
tion. My own system, perfect as it may seem, is lop-sided, as 
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it affects but the mental part of our nature. It is true, the lilies 
of the field toil not as they grow. The lambkin on the hill-side 
thrives pleasurably into sheephood: I wish I could add, passes 
painlessly into mutton. The beaver learns his pontifical trade, 
unstimulated by flaps of the parental tail. To the brain of man 
is decreed the proud prerogative of uncomfortable growth. No, 
not decreed: in this matter, I imagine, the sagacity of man has 
improved upon the wisdom of Omniscience. 

The mental training of my own boyhood was a continuous 
sensation of obstruction and pain. By the aid of catechisms, 
Crossmans, and burdensome observances, I was grooved labori- 
ously into a secure and ‘permanent orthodoxy. My mental and 
spiritual parts were furrowed; but, alas! my physical part re- 
mained fallow. My growth in stature was left carelessly to my 
Maker, and proceeded without a hint of artificial tribulation. 
This flaw in our educational system it is my ambition to remove. 
I have invented a mechanical adjustment of powerful magnetic 
needles, whose permanent application to the frame will render 
child, boy, or youth continuously sensible of physical growth. 
The feeling will be as though five minutes of acute toothache 


were diffused over a space of months. A youth will literally 
develop into manhood through pins and needles. We shall then 
have realized the perfect organism of the Roman poet's fancy, 
the — 


Mens TORTA in corpore TORTO. 








English Literature. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


[Last words of a course of lectures to the older classes of the Boston Girls’ High 
and Normal School.] 

Younc Lapirs, — I have finished the little task, which, at the 
invitation of one who is no longer with us, I undertook for you. 
I did not think, when I began it, that such a sad shadow would 
rest upon our parting, or that in the short time that I have been 
with you I should have made, and then have lost a friend ; for, 
though I had known him for so short a time, I too began ‘to count 
your departed master,* as I know you all, who had known him 
longer, counted him, as a friend. To none of us can death be 
otherwise than solemn. We grieve when we part from a dear 
friend who is only going into a far country, even though we know 
that his journey will be pleasant ; we miss him in his accustomed 
place ; we sorrow for his kindly presence, and we long to see his 
face once more. But if his journey is to him great gain, if it sets 
him free from suffering, if he travels to a new home under kind- 
lier skies and a happier climate, we are glad for his welfare and 
we cease to sorrow for our loss. I believe that the change that 
we call death is only such a journey, and that the sadness that 
we feel at separating from the friends who go before us should 
only be that natural sadness which attends all partings. With 
the friend who has left us, — my friend as well as yours, — death 
could not be otherwise than a release, a journey to a happier 
home. 

And now, if any words, whether grave or merry, that I have 
said to you here, shall do you good, let me hope that their influ- 
ence will be to lead you to look upon Literature, not as the mere 
toy of an idle hour, but as one of those purifying, refining, elevat- 
ing influences which are given us to make our lives better, to help 
us bear trials when they come, by giving us just and elevated 
views of life and its purposes, and to give us too, in those days of 
happiness of which I trust you all have many in store, a source of 


* The late WILLIAM H. Sravey, the honored master of the school, who died during 
the delivery of the course. 
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pleasure far above any which the senses alone can give. I am 
no ascetic, nor do I take a gloomy view of life. I believe in all 
forms of innocent enjoyment, the humblest as well as the highest. 
That is no true gratitude to our Maker, it is no true service, 
which wears a sour look, and would make of this beautiful world 
only a vale of tears. I would have all—and I would have you, 
young people, in especial —ezjoy your lives, enjoy your play, 
enjoy your work likewise ; and there is such a thing as enjoying 
work, enjoying duties as well as play. And it is just in propor- 
tion as we do a cheerful work, that our very work becomes play. 
For we are intellectual and moral, much more than we are mate- 
rial beings. There is pleasure in the exercise of all the senses, 
and it is not to be despised. There is pleasure in fresh air and 
health and amusements and beautiful scenes ; and I wish we valued 
the sources of mere bodily pleasure more, and made better use 
of them. The happiness of our life depends upon the wise care 
of our bodies, and the wisest care includes all that promotes a 
healthy and innocent cheerfulness. And then, when we have 
secured that prime requisite, we can go on to those higher pleas- 
ures, which come from the exercise of the faculties that make 
us intellectual beings. And though, in the few short hours we 
have spent together, I could give you no adequate idea of its 
treasures, I hope I have done something to show you what an 
inexhaustible source of instruction and of pleasure English Litera- 
ture affords, — something to help your teachers give you a taste 
for what is pure and beautiful and good in it, which you will not 
lose, but will carry away from school as a precious and perma- 
nent possession. The great use of school is not so much to give 
you knowledge, of which, in the short time that you are here, it 
cannot give you much. It is to form your habits of mind, to give 
you a love for knowledge, a /ove for intellectual pursuits, such as 
you can carry with you to help make your after lives useful and 
happy. The wisest man does not know a great deal compared 
with all that is to be known. But the wise man or woman dif- 
fers from the unwise chiefly in doving knowledge, /ovixg thought, 
preferring what is high to what is low, what is beautiful to what 
is ugly, what is pure and refined to what is coarse. And how 
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greatly we need to fix such habits of mind to save us from so 
much that is about us! How low the standard is of much of the 
life that surrounds us! Why, for example, do young people read 
silly and vicious novels, except because they have never learned 
to appreciate anything better? Why do so many admire in Art 
only what is glaring and tasteless and coarse, except because their 
taste has never been educated, just as a savage sticks rings into 
his nose, and paints himself blue, yellow, and scarlet. Why are 
the lives of so many women spent in bedizening themselves with 
fine clothes, except that their brains are too empty to be able to 
care for anything better? They are often rather to be pitied 
than blamed ; a girl has a great privilege who has the opportu- 
nity given her to learn how to put life to higher uses. And 
depend upon it that we get Aappiness out of life just in proportion 
as we strive to put it to high and not tolow uses, The exercise 
of the intellect, the exercise of the affections, the cultivation of a 
love for what is beautiful, —these are the sources of our higher 
happiness, though I said I did not despise that innocent happi- 
ness which comes from bodily health alone, and from all the sim- 
plest enjoyments of the senses. 

Now you will perhaps never learn much of foreign tongues, 
or see much of the wonders of foreign lands and foreign nations ; 
you will never perhaps penetrate very deep into all the mysteries 
of science. But you have a pair of eyes, and you know how to 
read; and what a precious possession you can make of that 
knowledge! Here in your own tongue is perhaps the best of all 
literatures. I do not despise, in its proper place and time, the 
learning of foreign languages; they are valuable in themselves, 
and they help us better to understand and appreciate our own. 
But how foolish it is to neglect our own, which we can so easily 
learn to appreciate, and spend Zoo much time on another, which 
after all we only half learn to understand! My conviction is that 
the tongue we should study most carefully should be our mother- 
tongue, the literature we should be best acquainted with should 
be English Literature; and so I want you to get a taste for 
something better in it than Mrs. Braddon’s novels. I want you 
to learn to see the difference between Tennyson and Tupper, 
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and to read, according to your taste and according to your leis- 
ure, the good writers of the past as well as the good writers of to- 
day. It is just as much by training and study that you learn to 
appreciate and distinguish good from bad in Literature as that you 
learn Arithmetic or Geometry; the one costs effort and labor 
just as much as the other. I want you to be able, when you see 
a copy of verses in the newspaper, to tell whether it is beautiful 
poetry or silly trash ; and to be able to prefer for your reading 
the manly or womanly thought of a good magazine, to the silly 
nonsense of a journal of the fashions. If you should never 
have the time to read the great old writers, it is very much if at 
school you can acquire taste and judgment ‘to discriminate be- 
tween the good and the bad in the literature and the thought of 
to-day. 

The time has gone by, never to return, when it was considered 
the chief charm of woman to be ignorant and helpless, when her 
education was supposed to consist chiefly in the acquirement of 
a few accomplishments. Some of you, young ladies, are looking 
forward to the duty and the privilege of going out hereafter into 
the world to earn your own living, to help perhaps support 
others, by labor in one of the most honorable and responsible of 
callings. I call it a privilege; I think that woman may consider 
herself privileged who has a career of useful labor open before 
her, — who is not condemned, as so many women are, to idleness, 
perhaps to frivolity. I think the day is coming when more varied 
opportunities for honorable labor will be open to women. Mean- 
time let those think themselves happy who can make themselves 
good teachers. A teacher myself, 1 am proud to say that some of 
the women whom I most respect, some of my dearest friends, are 
teachers. Now it is not learning that makes a good teacher, so 
much as it is a clear head and a good heart ; for it is these which 
give that sympathy for what is true and genuine and simple, 
which, by making one as a child, give one a knowledge of chil- 
dren. And as the course of our studies has great effect in the for- 
mation of our characters, there is room for choice in respect to 
the kind of knowledge best fitted for making a useful and success- 
ful teacher ; and while I do not wish to undervalue the other 
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parts of your training, I think I see that in the future the 
study of what we fondly call our mother-tongue and of its litera- 
ture is going to take a far higher place than it has done, — a higher 
place both as an element in the teacher’s own culture, and as an 
instrument for her work. If I have done anything, by these poor 
lectures of mine, to give you a higher sense of the value of that 
instrument, I shall have been amply repaid. It only remains 
for me to thank you for your attention and your good behavior. 
You have been a pleasant audience ; I am sorry the time has come 


to bid you farewell. 
W. P. A. 





TO G. MacD., NOVELIST, 


THE NARRATOR OF GOOD NEWS. 


HAIL, stranger friend! we know thee what thou art, 

Thou worthy brother of the noble train! 
Whose happy choice it is — the better part — 

With gracious pen to help man’s yearning pain. 
We know thy soaring mind: thou mak’st us see 

The heavenly visions of thy dream-fed brain ; 
And we for this do thank and honor thee. 

But why we love thee and thy earnest strain, 
Why dearer thou than all thy living peers, — 

Yea, and those great ones of the elder years, — 
’T is that to thee the Father’s child is dear; 

That thy good words the old, old news do bring; 
*T is that we read, and hear the angels sing, 

“ God’s will toward men:” through ¢Hee it draweth near. 


W. H. Winslow, in “ Old and New,” 


— THE reader will pardon the late coming of the present number of the 
“Teacher.” We have purposely delayed the issue that we might print 
the programme for the annual meeting of the Association, which takes 
place Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of Christmas week. We have no 
doubt that Worcester will greet the teachers of the State with her time- 
honored hospitality, and that no effort will be spared by the officers of 
the convention to make the meeting both profitable and interesting. 

— A recent number of the “ Boston Medical Journal” took up the 
cudgel in behalf of the female teachers of the State ;— it seemed to be 
especially aimed against the Boston school committee. This is a 
teacher’s journal, but it believes in fair play. So admitting that the 
female teachers of the State, and more particularly ofthe city of Boston, 
are seriously overworked, yet we do not believe that the school boards of 
the State, or that of Boston, are wholly responsible for this injustice to 
the teachers of the female sex. The sex themselves must bear a pretty 
large share of the blame. Approbativeness, a desire to shine, has a 
great deal to do with early nervous exhaustion. A constitutional ina- 
bility to teach or to control, keeping the nerves in a constant state of 


irritation, is often a cause of sickness and discontent among teachers. 


No one should teach school who cannot govern easily, and without con- 
_ scious effort. Whoever does, must do so at the expense of health and 
happiness. We do not believe there is a school board in the State 
who would ask of a competent teacher more work than she can do well, 
and without detriment to her health. 

— We are informed in a letter to “The National Normal,” by Mr. 
Underwood, of the school board of Boston, that the reforms in the schools 
of that city have their mainspring from above. Harvard College lays 
heavy hands upon the Boston Latin School, and this, in turn, makes 
pale the faces of the *‘ old fogies” of the grammar schools. The editor 
of the journal in which the letter is printed does n’t believe the state- 
ment ; neither do we. On the contrary, we believe that the greatest 
clogs to educational progress, up to the present time, have been the 
higher schools of learning. ‘There is a greater amount of better and 
more rational teaching done by the female teachers of the primary 
schools of the city of Boston, than by the professors of Harvard Col- 
lege. We have no doubt, however, that much of the improvement in 
the schools, in the modes of teaching and kinds of knowledge imparted 
at different stages of growth, is due to influences from without. And 
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there is a reason for this. The teachers of the city of Boston, and of 
the whole State, are servants only. As Mr. Underwood says, neither 
they nor the superintendents are legislators. Their position, therefore, 
is that of a dependent, —to such a degree, too, that criticism is gener- 
ally considered impertinent. So it is only now and then that some 
great stride is made in a forward direction; only now and then that 
some brain arises, able to plan, and brave to organize, and pushes the 
car along. That brain usually comes from the pulpit or the forum, and 
sometimes from some eminent school board. But such progress is 
feverish and uncertain; and advancement that is steady and sure, 
though s!ow, is more in accordance with nature and reason. It will 
not be, however, until teachers are legislators as well as instructors. 
Germany and Switzerland owe their superiority to-day, in this direction, 
to this very principle peculiar to their educational statutes. England 
and the United States, on the contrary, owe their inferiority in methods 
and means of instruction to a want of it. Teaching in Germany is a 
profession ; teaching in this country will never be a profession, no mat- 
ter how many of our superintendents and instructors colleges dub with 
learned titles, until the teacher has his hand upon the helm of the ship 
to aid in directing its course. 


— With the present issue we close our labors as editor of this mag- 
azine. Accepting the position hesitatingly, encountering many obsta- 
cles not unforeseen at the beginning, we lay the burden down with feel- 
ings of relief. Not because the work has been distasteful to us do we 
say this, neither is it because we have not been bravely helped in our 
attempts to lift the journal to a plane of respectability and influence. 
On the contrary, no work could have been more acceptable to our 
mental taste. It has relieved the monotony of school-drill, brought us 
in contact with much valuable thought, and stretched farther the boun- 
dary of our intellectual vision. And we have been aided, too, far more 
than we expected we should at the beginning, in our endeavors to 
bring the magazine up to our ideal of what a State educational publi- 
cation should be. 

But we have been forced to the conviction that our shoulders are not 
broad enough to carry the entire responsibility of two big institutions at 
one and the same time. The demands upon the time and intellect of 
the teachers in our large towns and cities are growing greater and greater 
year by year. The committees are gradually giving the reins of school 
discipline and culture into the hands of the superintendents and mas- 
ters — where they should be placed. Ten years ago the principal of a 
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school taught in his room the entire five or six hours devoted each day 
to school work, and had nothing to do, or very little, with the teaching 
of the classes below his own. ‘To-day, the master of a school is its 
superintendent, — the teaching is done by subordinates and under his 
direction. The kind of intellect, therefore, required in a principal to-day 
is quite different from that which satisfied public opinion a decade ago ; 
so is the amount of time and thought essential to a faithful performance 
of his duties far greater. Formerly the head of a school was little more 
than a drill-master, fitting his pupils to pass, satisfactorily to school 
committees, quarterly examinations and examinations for admittance to 
high schools. Now, as we said above, he is director and superin- 
tendent. It is to-day not executive ability alone, which is always nar- 
row, conservative, and so more or less cowardly, that is wanted ; but 
scholarship, breadth of mind, and ability to plan. It is not a memory 
crammed full of facts culled here and there by book-makers from the 
boundless field of knowledge that is most essential, but such a knowl- 
edge of the relations between body and mind and the growth of both, 
such unselfishness, and such a comprehensiveness of view, that every 
step taken in the education of the child will be with reference to the 
citizen and the man. The schoolmaster of the hour, therefore, is not 
the gerund-grinder, described by Carlyle ; no task-master, with whip in 
hand, driving lazy boys five or six hours a day, up the thorny steeps of 
knowledge. And his labor, like his thought, time cannot limit ; for, like 
the work of the mothers of the good old days, it is never done. Now 
add to that work the labor of editing a magazine, — not a magazine 
with a fund of a hundred thousand dollars behind it, but one without 
means, except as it earns it from day to day. It would require a Win- 
ship breadth and weight to carry the double burden. 

Will the reader allow us (not for the purpose of parade, however) 
to allude to the editorial labor which has been given to the journal the 
present year? At the beginning the whole typographical appearance 
of the journal was changed. We clad it to suit, as far as the means at 
our command would allow, our own taste. We removed its sophomoric 
dress, and put it in habiliments more classical, simpler, and comporting 
better with its object, — the organ of an educated class — the teachers 
of a representative State. But the body is more than the dress. To 
make that has been the labor of the year, and also the disappointment. 
Most of the leading articles have been got only by hard begging. In 
some of the departments we have had brave help now and then from 
two or three individuals, but generally the labor has fallen upon the 

houlders of the editor. Moreover, twice has the matter in each number 
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been read by ourselves before it has asked a perusal from the public. 
The reader will agree with us, we think, without lengthening the story 
further, that it is impossible for any teacher to do the work required of 
him in his profession, and at the same time so edit an educational jour- 
nal that it shall command the notice and respect of the educated 
classes of the Commonwealth. That has been our ideal, however. We 
have not been able to reach it. Time, money, to say nothing of ability, 
have been against us. And herein has lain our disappointment. 

And we have an ideal. We want to see a journal whose leading 
articles shall be written by able, thoughtful, progressive men ;— they 
cannot be had, however, without money and without price. We want 
to see in that journal book reviews, critical and impartial ; a scien- 
tific department, edited by some able scientist ; an intelligence depart- 
ment, full, devoted to reports of all meetings held in the interests of 
education, every movement of consequence, every item of interest in 
the educational world, there recorded from month to month ; a depart- 
ment devoted to letters, notes and queries ; a home-circle, where teach- 
ers can sit and chat with each other of their work and its difficulties ; 
an editorial department, where the questions of the hour shall be dis- 
cussed, not daintily, with gloved finger-tips, but with ability and cour- 
age. Such a magazine would be influential, a credit to the Associa- 
tion and the State. It would succeed ; we have no doubt of it. It 
would require an able editor, not a mummy or an abstraction, but one 
vitalized with thought, and in sympathy with every movement looking 
towards a better or larger growth of the individual. To such a suc- 
cessor your editor, standing on the threshold, hat in hand, and door 
ajar, would cry, “ All hail!” and the latchet of his shoes would gladly 
stoop to unloose. 

But the picture is not all dark. Nay, the only dark spot in it is our 
disappointment in not being able to bring the magazine to our ideal. 
We have received very flattering words from many of the leading 
monthly educational journals, and also from the weekly press ; we have 
heard of many kind things whispered about us by prominent educators 
in the State ; its papers and editorials have been frequently copied by 
other periodicals ; and, what is better than all, perhaps, the amount 
received for subscription and advertising has been largely in excess of 
the last year. O, no, don’t think we grumble. We have carried the 
burden but a little way up the mountain. It is a precious burden, and 
we want to place it upon the shoulders of one who is able and_ willing 
to carry it still farther up, even till it reach the sunlit top. 

And so (and don’t blame us, dear reader, if we play the woman) we 
say good-by, and shut the door. 














Letter-Box. 


Perrer- Pox 


A SHORT LATIN LESSON IN C4SAR’S COMMENTARIES. 
Editor of “ Teacher” :— 


The following questions are designed to bring into view some of the points 
involved in the forms and functions of the first seven words of Czsar’s Com- 
mentaries, together with a few matters of a collateral character, suggested 
both by the words themselves, and by the sentence as a whole. These ques- 
tions are modelled upon the plan of instruction pursued by the late Dr. 
Samuel H. Taylor, Principal of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., of 
whose school the undersigned was once a pupil, and whose little volume, 
entitled “ Method of Classical Study,” should be in the hands of every 
teacher of the Latin and Greek languages in the country. 


TEXT: Gallia est omnis divisa in partes tres. 
QUESTIONS. 


Who was Cesar? When did he flourish? His full name? What part 
of the name is Caius, and what part Julius? How did the Romans generally 
represent the prenomen? What part of the name is Cesar? Why are his 
writings styled “Commentaries”? Under what circumstances were these 
composed? The geographical position of Gallia? Its modern name? 
Does France now embrace more or less territory than ancient Gaul did ? 
What did Gaul include that France does not? Why does Gad/ia stand the 
first word?! In what different cases may the form be found? Its case 
here? How determined? Principle? Root of est? What is the ¢? 
Parts of the verb whence est comes? The perfect and supine stems of that 
verb? What relation do those stems sustain to the root es? From what 
obsolete verb are they derived?? What word determines two features of 
est? What are they? Principle? By omnis here does Cesar mean “the 
whole of” Gaul absolutely ? To what portions only is reference had? What, 
then, is excluded? Omnis, as here employed, is equivalent to what other 
word? Had Cesar used cunctus, what would have been his meaning? Why 
did he not write u#iversa? In what different genders may the form omnis 
be found? Its gender here? How determined? What two other features 
of omnis does Gallia determine? Principle? Has omnis the position here 
it usually assumes? Where does it commonly stand? Why separated from 
Gallia?* In English, what derivative from what case of which number of 
omnis? 1s divisa to be considered in connection with es¢ here as an aorist, 
“‘ was divided,” or is it a pure participle merely, or does it simply serve the 
function of an adjective, to be construed with es¢ as a present, “is divided ” ? 
What may such a construction be termed?# From what verb is divisa 
derived? From which stem of that verb? In divisa, what becomes of the 
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final d of the present stem? What letter rejects it? Two forms in the nom- 
inative singular besides divisa ? Why not one or the other of those forms 
here? Distinction of signification between dividere, dirimere, dispertire, 
distribuere,and partire 2? What are the constructions with zz? Difference 
of meaning between iz followed by the accusative, and zm followed by the 
ablative? The function of zz here? What is that relation? How artes 
parsed? From the stem Jart-, how is the nominative Jars obtained? In 
what nouns is the nominative formed by the addition of s to the stem? What 
is thiss?5 The stem of ¢ves? Its motion through the different cases? 
Does the form /rves indicate its gender and case, or not? Why? How are 
these points to be determined? Why does ¢res stand the last word? Where 
are the emphatic positions in a Latin sentence? Why?® In the sentence, 
Gallia est omnis divisa in partes tres, the arrangement of the words is more 
or less rhetorical: what would be their regular Latin order? What their 
logical arrangement? How does this compare with that of the English ? 
What, then, is the distinctive difference between the English and the Latin 
languages in the collocation of their words ?7 


NOTES. 


1. One of the positions of emphasis in the sentence is reserved for Ga//ia, 
the subject. 

2. The perfect and supine stems, fuz, futu- (from the obsolete fuere), sus- 
tain no etymological relation to the root es, but are merely associated with 
it in signification. They “are kindred with the Greek (épv, was), and with 
the English de.” — Allen & Greenough’s Latin Grammar. 

3. The position for omnis (the force of which, in this connection, is that 
of fotus) is generally before the noun it modifies ; here, however, it follows, 
and is separated from it for the sake of emphasis, indicating the meaning to 
be “ the whole of Gaul” (exclusive of the Roman province in the southeast), 
as contradistinguished from Ga//ca in the restricted sense of one of the ¢ves 
partes. 

4. The function of dvisa here is simply adjectival. It forms with est 
what may be regarded as a kind of present periphrastic conjugation. 

5. The s, which is appended to the stem of most masculine and feminine 
nouns to form the nominative, is a sort of gender characteristic, and “the 
remnant of an old demonstrative sa, which is found (with modifications) in 
the Sanscrit personal pronoun, in the Greek article, and in the English she.” 
— Allen & Greenough’s Latin Grammar.” 

6. Like omnis, tres (the stem of which is ¢77-) usually precedes the noun 
it modifies ; it stands here the last word, in order to fix one’s attention par- 
ticularly upon the fact, that the division is “into ¢hvee parts.” The be- 
ginning and the end of a Latin sentence are emphatic positions: “ By the 
former, our attention is excited; and on the latter it rests.” — Crombie’s 
Gymnasium. 

7. The arrangement of the words in the sentence is more or less rhetori- 
cal, the regular Latin order being Omnis Gallia in tres partes divisa est, and 
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the logical, Omnis Gallia est divisa in tres partes, corresponding with that 
of the English ; hence the distinctive difference between tne English and the 
Latin languages, in the collocation of their words, is, that the former follows 
the order of logic, or of the understanding, while the latter follows that sug- 
gested by sensation and imagination. 


It would not, of course, be practicable for the instructor to treat every 
word of a Latin lesson with the particularity here exhibited. A part of the 
recitation, however, should be devoted to this kind of exercise; “and,” — 
adopting the language of Mr. John Wood, in his “ Account of the Edinburgh 
Sessional School,” — “after those explanations have been given, which are 
necessary to the right understanding of the passage [he has been illustrating 
his method of teaching English], such minuter investigations only may be 
gone into as time will admit. It is no more essential that every word should 
be gone over in this way, than that every word should be syntactically parsed. 
A single sentence, well done, may prove of the greatest service to the scholar 
in his future studies.” 

RICHARD PARCELL, 

Boston, MAss., 9th Nov., 1872. Preceptor in Latin. 





A WORD FOR THE BOYS. 


Editor of “ Teacher” :— 

I have been a constant reader of your periodical for some years past; and 
though not a teacher, yet I consider his position in the community as import- 
ant as any other, without exception. I regard the teacher of my boyhood 
with reverence and affection; and I never return to my native place without 
visiting him, and thanking him for the care he took in my early training; and 
reminding him that I can still remember the examples on the slate, and how 
he used occasionally to assist me from his “key,” when I had a tough spot ; 
and how a word of encouragement here, or a word of compliment there, 
helped me to bear with patience and cheerfulness the seemingly insurmoun- 
table difficulties of fractions and grammar. Geography and reading and 
spelling and definitions were easy, to me at least, but writing was my abhor- 
rence. The ink would be everywhere but at the end of my pen; handle 
and hands and copy-book would be hopelessly smeared ; and many a time 
have I been sent home to have my hands and face freed from the troublesome 
ink. 

But when I see my venerable old teacher, —he must now be all of sev- 
enty, —I forget the troubles of my school days, and think only of the kind- 
nesses, and the companions, and the dead ones; and I sit and wonder and 
ask where Harry is now located; what has become of John; how Charlie 
ever got along in this world ; and if Ned has produced as bright a man as 
his college days predicted. And then I hear of the untimely end of some 
classmate with whom I used to skate, or play ball or quoit; and then I hear 
of Tom, who was the dunce of the school, having become eminent in after 
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life, and I wonder how that could be, while perhaps the brighest boy is yet at 
the foot of fortune’s ladder. But the memories are sad and pleasant and 
touching at times, and I am inclined to think not altogether unprofitable. 

But I took up my pen for the purpose of saying a word for the boys. Your 
publication does not devote any particular space to the juveniles ; and though 
the “ Teacher” is principally read by teachers, you must know, Mr. Editor, 
that there are lots of little teachers growing up*in the community, — and not 
only little teachers, but little statesmen, and little senators, and some little 
presidents, and hosts of little merchants and mechanics, and other things. 
And it is wonderful how keen a sense of honor a boy has! His 


“ Chick, chock, chain ! 
Never take a thing back again !”* 


is as binding on him as the merchant’s word of honor; and the boy who 
constantly violates his pledge of word is looked upon with about as much 
distrust among his fellows as is the business man who fails to redeem his 
business pledges. 

I like to talk to boys. There is so much honesty and frankness and origi- 
nality in their conversation, that it is refreshing, after a day’s contact with 
the men of the world, to spend an hour listening to the chat of boys and 
girls; but you can only draw them out by thoroughly participating in their 
plans, and make yourself a boy for the time being. Sometimes I hear a boy 
mentioned who is a pet of the teacher, whose “ errors” are not checked, and 
who ranks high in “credits,” and who is not near so good a scholar, nor so 
quiet a boy, as some others, — because his father is on the school committee. 
And then I hear some other boy mentioned, also the son of a committee- 
man, but whose father came into the school one day.ind expressly cautioned 
the teacher not to show his boys any partiality, but let them take their chance 
with the rest. And it was amusing to hear the boys praise the conduct of 
the one committee-man, and censure the conduct of the other. 

A boy loves fair play ; and when he doesn’t get it, he feels wronged and 
insulted, and does not take the interest in his lessons he would otherwise. 
Now, sir, if this hint should apply to any teacher or committee-man under 
whose eyes it may fall, I hope it will be the means of inducing him to give 
the boys fair play; for, by so doing, he will secure the respect of his pupils, 


and retain it until the close of life. 
GROSVENOR. 





Editor of “ Teacher” :— 


At a meeting of the Newton School Committee, held Thursday evening, 
Sept. 19, the following course of study for the High School was reported 
from the High School Committee, and unanimously adopted. T. E. 
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HIGH SCHOOL.— GENERAL COURSE. 
FOURTH CLASS. 


First Term. 


English Language 
Chemistry 
Drawing 

Music . 

Latin 

Algebra ‘ 
Natural History . 
Penmanship 


First Term. 


English Language 
Natural Philosophy 
Drawing 

Music . 

Latin 

French 

Geometry 

Geology 

Commercial Geography 


First Term. 


English Language 
Physiology . 

Drawing 

Music . 

Latin 

French 

German : 
Ancient History . 
Trigonometry 

Science of Government 


First Term. 


English Language 
Mental Philosophy 
Drawing 

Music . 

Latin . 

German 

Modern History . 
Astronomy . 
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Second Term. 


English Language 
Chemistry or Botany . 
Drawing 

Music . 

Latin 

Algebra 

Mineralogy .« 
Penmanship 


THIRD CLASS. 
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Second Term. 


English Language 


Natural Philosophy, or Physical 


Geography 
Drawing 
Music . 
Latin 
French . . 
Geometry ‘ 
Manual of A alia 
Commercial Geography 


SECOND CLASS. 


3 
3 
2 
I 
3 
3 
3 
2 


Second Term. 


English Language 
Modern History . 
Drawing 

Music . 

Latin 

French 

German 

Political Ex enemy 
Surveying 


Arithmetic and Bookhee siding r 


First CLASs. 
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Second Term. 


English Language 
Moral Philosophy 
Drawing . 
Music . 

Latin 

German ‘ 
Modern History . 
Elocution . 


Declamation and composition each the course. 
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CLASSICAL COURSE. 
FouRTH CLASS. 


First Term. — Algebra, Latin, English Language, Music, Drawing. 
Second Term.— As in first term. 


THIRD CLAss. 
First Term. — Geometry, Greek, Latin, English Language, Music, Draw- 
ing. 
Second Term.— As in first term. 


SECOND CLASS, 
First Term. — Greek, Latin, Ancient Geography, English Language, 
Music, Drawing. 
Second Term.— As in first term. 


First CLass. 
First Term.— Greek, Latin, Ancient History, English Language, Arith- 
metic, Modern Geography, Music, Drawing. 
Second Term.— Greek, Latin, English Language, Use of Logarithms, 
Algebra, Geometry, Music, Drawing. 
Declamation and composition through the course. 


There are three courses of study: the general course, the classical course, 
and the three years’ course. The three years’ course embraces the first three 
years of the general course. 

A student who has completed any one of these courses is entitled to a 
diploma, provided he has done at least twelve hours of class-room work per 
week, exclusive of declamations and compositions. 

A student may elect from any one or all of these courses such special stud- 
ies as he is qualified to pursue, and, if he makes satisfactory progress, is 
entitled to a certificate. 

Students who take special studies, without pursuing at the same time one 
of the prescribed courses, are not regarded as regular members of the school ; 
and their connection with the school, and their hours of attendance upon 
recitation, are subject to special regulations. 

No class will be formed in any optional study, unless five or more students 
elect that study. 

The optional studies are italicized. 

The figure annexed to any study indicates the number of exercises per 
week in that study. 





QUERIES. 


Must I have my pupils perform all the knotty problems in the arithmetic ? 
If I omit any, I am afraid the opinion wlll prevail that I can’t do them my- 
self; and I know that it is a waste of time. 

Answer. Certainly not. Exercise your best judgment in the selection of 
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the fittest, and make five times as many original problems that are adapted to 
the minds of your pupils. If you can’t do that, select from half a dozen 
authors. 

The best text-book in arithmetic is a live teacher with a crayon in his 
hand, confronting with his class a blackboard. 


Would you punish (corporally) before the class or school ? 


Never. It is a spectacle that children cannot witness with good effect, 
especially if the pupil does not submit readily. It always takes more blows 
to subdue the offender. It excites frequently the sympathy of the school for 
the pupil. If there is a scene, it is pretty extensively reported on throughout 
the district in glowing terms; and if the pupil comes off defiant, the influ- 
ence of the teacher is impaired. The better way is, to call the pupil up to 
your desk and say to him, privately, that you will attend to him after school. 
Then calmly investigate the c case, and, half of the times, you will let him off 
without the “punishment, and feel all the better for your judicious course. 


Are there any teachers, now, that require their pupils to pronounce and 
spell a list of words, thus saving the teacher the trouble of putting out the 
words, and thus strengthening the memory of the poor pupil ? 


We heard of one the other day, notwithstanding we have a Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. As well make the little boy remember 
the particular articles that he buys at the store, day by day, and require him 
to recite them off at the end of the year. Teacher, put only that into the 
memory that you, upon your oath, think is worth carrying there through life. 


I want to know if a truant officer is of any benefit to a school. 


Certainly, if you have the right kind of aman. He should do more than 
look up truants. He must prevent truancy by nipping the thing in the bud. 
By going after those that are inconstant in their attendance, and showing the 
parents the importance of the presence of the pupil upon every exercise of 
the school, he will by personal influence gain the desired end. Besides, | 
have known such a missionary to correct any little misunderstanding between 
teacher and parents. I have seen scores of truants saved by the efforts of 
the officer and teachers. 





Editor of “ Teacher” 


It will delight the friends of Kindergartens in this country to learn that 
the minister of education in Austria has just published an order, by which 
every child in the empire is ordered to go toa Kindergarten, between the 
ages of four and six, to be prepared for learning to read and write in the next 
grade of schools; and every student in the normal schools, whether they are 
to keep Kindergartens or the other grades of schools, are to be instructed in 
Froebel’s principles and practice. This is a result of the movement of the 
Philosophers’ Congress on the subject at Prague in 1568, and effected finally 
by the Baroness Marenholz- Bulow, who is the enthusiastic advocate of these 
schools in Europe, and who last winter personally superintended the establish- 
ment of a normal school in Florence, Italy. 

Our well-known teacher, Mr. Nathaniel Allen, attended a meeting of the 
Philosophers’ Congress at Munich, and he states that they formed a commit- 
tee to inquire into “the comparative standing of those men in the Gymnasia 
and Universities, who were known to have begun their education in the 
schools of Froebel, and that the report was overw yhelmingly in their favor. 


A. G. WooLson. 
38 
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NEW ENGLAND. 


A long-standing and _ hotly-contested 
fight as to the necessity of replacing an old 
school-house in Tiverton, R. L., by a new 
one, was settled a few days ago. Some 
men were engaged near the school-house 
in blasting rocks. An unusually large 
charge had been used, and a tremendous 
explosion followed, during which a very 
large piece of the rock fell upon the de- 
voted school house and crushed it. —— 
An effort is being made to secure more 
public libraries in the State, and the 
legislature will be asked to appropriate 
$150,000 for the purpose. The fund is 
to be distributed among the towns accord- 
ing to their populations, each town to 
provide a suitable building, and all to be 
subject to the trustees of the State 
library, the whole scheme to be voted 
upon by the towns at the annual March 
meetings. The members of the pres- 
ent senior class at Dartmouth College 
have given $800 worth of books to the 
society libraries. —— A bill is now before 
the Vermont legislature to allow female 
tax-payers to vote in school district meet- 
ings After election, New Haven is to 
have a public library, if certain plans 
work well, It is proposed to make 
President Porter, of Yale College, the 
head of the institution, form a board of 
trustees, and have a library in the city 
which will be a credit to it. Mr. A, 
S. Kissel, of Des Moines, Iowa, has 
founded a normal schoul at that place for 
training Kindergartners. He has also a 
model Kindergarten, under the direction 
of Miss Fritsche, whom he selected as 
the ablest person for the position whom 
he met in his recent visit to Germany. 
His school is highly commended by 
Elizabeth Peabody, who speaks of Mr. 
Kissel as “one of the most eminent of 











our educators.” —— Warwick has appro- 
priated $500 for evening schools. 
Fifty-five thousand public schools will be 
required to carry out the new scheme of 
education in Japan. The evening 
schools at Newport have begun and are 
well attended. The Rev. Mr. Brown 
has accepted the professorship of sacred 
rhetoric and homiletics in the theological 
department of Bates College. His resig- 
nation as pastor of the Main-street Free 
Baptist Church in Lewiston will take 
effect on the first of January next. 
The late Deacon Kobert McGaw of Man- 
chester bequeathed $10,000 to the Merri- 
mac Normal Insti*ute, on condition that 
its name is changed to that of the McGaw 
Normal Institute. He also lett $5,000 to 
the Congregational Church at Merrimac: 
and to the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, the 
American ‘lract Society of Boston, and 
the Maine Charity School of Bangor, 
$3,000 each, 














New HiGu ScHooL, CHELSEA. — The 
want which has been felt during the 
last few years in the crowded rooms of 
the old high school building, and in the 
extra labor which the teachers are obliged 
to devote to maintain the discipline in 
the school, is likely to be filled before the 
first of January next, by which time the 
new building will probab'y be dedicated, 
and the schvol occupying it. ‘lhe edifice 
is 100 feet by 80 and fronts on Bellingham 
Street, a little above Shawmut Street, and 
the lot extends to Grove Street on the 
rear. The building is two stories and a 
half high, and is built of brick, with 
granite trimmings, and presents a, fine 
and substantial appearance ; the name, 
“Hi h School,” is cut in a block of 
granite and placed on the front side. 
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There are wilks curbed with granite 
leading to the entrance on both sides ; the 
rest of the land is designed for a lawn; 
an iron fence will surround the uilding 
on all sides. The upper story of the 
building contains a hall 50 feet by 80, 
lighted by the windows; this will be 
used for singing purposes, exhibitions on 
public days, and the like. Two pleasant 
recitation-rooms are on this floor also. 
The second story contains a large school- 
room, about 65 feet by 50, two closets, 
and a couple of recitation-rooms. On 
the ground floor is a large room the 
same in size as the one above, two 
closets, a philosophical room, and a front 
room, which may be used as a reception 
room. The cellar is an excellent one, 
and a chemical work-room is being built 
in one corner, which will be a great con- 
venience to teachers and those interested 
in chemistry. The building is to be heated 
by four of Magee’s large furnaces, which 
will be fully sufficient for warming pur- 
poses. The doors and blinds are to be 
of brown ash, and the whole inside of 
the building will be finished with the 
same material. There are entrances in 
each wing of the building both from the 
front and rear, the girls’ entrance on one 
side, the boys’ onthe other. The carpen- 
ter work is being done by Mr. Charles 
Severance, and the masonry by Messrs, 
Webster and Dixon. The rooms in the 
two upper stories are already plastered, 
and strenuous efforts will be made to 
have the dedication take place before the 
city government, which voted such a 
benefit to the place, take their leave, and 
the prospects are now favorable to such 
an end. — Advertiser. 


— A wealthy gentleman in the north of 
England has recently presented to Pro- 
fessog Hall, of Colby University, now in 
Europe, for that institution, a valuable 
spectroscope. 


— The newly organized law department 
of the embryotic Boston University 
already has sixty students in its first 
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class; amd it is now proposed to open 
the academic course next year. 


— The ancient acalemy building at 
New London is being converted into a 
gymnasium, 


— The Massachusetts Institute ot 
Technology has 320 students. The first 
year class of 1872, recently admitted, 
comprises 140 students. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. John P. Brace, formerly principal 
of the Hartford female seminary, and 
afterward for many years until 1861 the 
principal editorial writer of the “ Hartford 
Courant,” died recently at his home in 
Litchfield, aged 79. At the recent 
meeting of the State teachers’ association 
at Bridgeport, Mr. Ralph H. Park, of 
New Haven, was chosen secretary. and H. 
C. Davis, of New Haven, president. 
Miss Julia A. Ward, principal of Mount 
Holyoke female seminary, has arrived 
home from travel in Europe with im- 
proved health, and was heartily greeted 
by the members of the institution and 
the people of the town. Miss Ward 
brought from Europe a lady teacher for 
the French and German languages, who 
was selected on account of her thorough 
scholarship. Ex-Senator Patterson, 
of New Hampshire, has been elected 
President of the Ohio Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. The new uni- 
form adopted by the Portland high school 
girls was worn for the first time a few 
days ago. It is very neat and attractive. 
Only four colors are allowed, — black, 
blue, brown, and drab. The dresses are 
made in shirt waist with one ruffle on the 
skirt. Cherryfield, Me., has a mys- 
terious disappearance in Mr. Ayer, prin- 
cipal of the academy, who has been 
missing for some days. The last seen of 
him was at a social party in the village. 
The next morning a note was found in 
his room, directing that his books be 
given to a friend, but giving no clew to 
his own whereabouts. I. B. Richard- 
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son, recently tutor in Amherst College, 
and teacher in Springfield high school, 
has gone to Europe to continue his 
studies. Miss Anna B. Williams, 
teacher in the young ladies’ high school, 
New London, Conn., was found a few 
weeks since dead in her bed. It was 
supposed she took an overdose of 
chloroform to relieve pain. Province- 
Abbie Harnlen and 
Rebecca D. Sparkes have resigned, and 
will be succeeded by Misses Lizzie Kenny 
and M. Ella Emery. Mrs. Alice Rich 
has also resigned and will be succeeded 
by Miss Jenny Keefe. The Ayers 
prize of $20 for the best preparation for 
college has been awarded by the Wesleyan 
faculty to George S. Coleman, of New 
York city. He was prepared at Wilbra- 
ham, Mass, where he was the valedic- 
torian. The new school-house at 
Nashua, intended for the accommodation 
of a high and grammar school, will cost 
$60,000, and have seats for five hundred 
pupils. A Newburyport boy, who 
died last year, is supposed to haunt the 
school-house which he formerly attended. 


town, — Misses 


COLLEGE RECORD. 


There is serious trouble among the 
Yale students. It appears that there is a 
very serious feeling among the students, 
against the members of Scroll and Key 
and Skull and Bone Societies. The 
champion base ball flag has been missing 
for some time, and it has finally leaked 
out that the members of the Scroll and 
Key Society have, the other students 
say, stolen it, and locked it up in their 
hall among their trophies. This has 
exasperated the rest of the college to 
such an extent that they have taken to 
annoying the members of the society in 
every way possible on the nights of their 
meetings. Last week Thursday night, 
they stretched wires across the sidewalk 
and tried to trip the members up as they 
left their hall, and set off a bowl of Greek 
fire, which had the effect of frightening 
the society men greatly. Thursday night 
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the Key’s men, as they are called, heard 
that there was an attempt to be made to 
lock them in their hall, it being the occa- 
sion of one of their annual festivities, 
They applied to the police office for 
protection, and officers Merwin and 
Dougherty were detailed to watch the 
building till two o’clock and prevent any 
attempt. At the time of writing nothing 
had been done. The students outside 
the society say that they will use every 
means to get the flag, which belongs to 
the base ball club and not to the society. 
The students were further exasperated 
by an article in the “ College Courant,” 
written, they say, by a Skull and Bones 
member, in which he speaks of the society 


‘men as the superiors of the rest of the: 


college. Where the matter will end is 
not known, but it is certain that the col- 
lege world outside these two societies are 
very greatly exasperated. — Advertiser. 


THOSE freshmen are irrepressible. Be- 
sides their action contrary to all rules and 
precedents, they have borne a high hand 
over the sophomores instead of submit- 
ting in the orthodox and long established 
custom of being in subjection to them, 
Not content with galling the sophomore 
spirit by a display of “ plug” hats and 
walking-sticks upon the most frequented 
parts of the streets of the town, they had 
the unparalleled “ cheek” to repair to a 
sophomore’s room the other night to 
“smoke him out.” Their success was 
not very flattering, however, for nearly 
the entire sophomore class — which now 
usually march in large squads for mutual 
protection’ — entering, ignominiously 
ejected the six or eight freshmen who 
were fumigating the apartment, and some 
extraordinary ground and loftly tumbling 
characterized their descent of the stair- 
case. With such disgraceful exhibitions 
of infantile assurance the sophomores’ 
lives can never cease to be free from 
monotony. — Amherst Student. 


THe “Amherst Student” says that 
whereas the privilege of drawing from 
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the college library books on professors’ 
names has been sternly prohibited, yet 
that members of the faculty, limited to 
fifty books each, are allowed to extend 
their drafts to sixty and seventy at a 
time. 


WHILE a crowd of Yale students were 
playing foot-ball in a New Haven street, 
Saturday, the police gave chase and cap- 
tured the ball. Afterwards three of the 
students called at the police office and 
claimed the ball, but as they admitted 
having been in the crowd when the game 
was going on, instead of recovering the 
ball they were arrested, and gave bonds 
for their appearance, when, however, they 
were discharged without being fined. 


THE students at Amherst College are 
having a series of five Biblical lectures, 
this month, from Rev. John Lord, of 
Stamford, Conn. 


Tue Rev. Prof. Calvin Stowe, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., who has recently begun a 
course of lectures under the auspices of 
Amherst College, was stricken with 
paralysis on Sunday, the 13th inst., at 
the house of his son-in-law, the Rev. H. 
Allen, of Amherst. The prospects for 
recovery are considered quite favorable. 


DuRING his stay at Sherman, last 
summer, Prof. C. A. Young, of Dartmouth 
College, received an invitation to attend 
the meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, at Brighton, 
as the guest of the city; also a notifica- 
tion of his nomination as one of the 
Foreign Associates of the British Royal 
Astronomical Society. 


E. H. Luruer, of Worcester, Mass., 
who was one of the Brown University 
73 crew, has left college and become 
night editor on the “ Springfield Repub- 
lican.”’ 

SENATOR PATTERSON, of New Hamp- 
shire, will not assume the Presidency of 
the Ohio Agricultural College until after 
the expiration of his Congressional term 
next spring. 
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PROFESSOR AGASsIz has been elected 
one of the eight foreign associate mem- 
bers of the French Academy of Science, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Sir Roderick Murchison. 


A. P. Lorine, the Harvard oarsman 
who was stroke oar of two victorious 
crews at Worcester, and of that which 
rowed against Oxford, has just been ad- 
mitted to the bar in Boston. 


Rev. JOHN M. GREENF, pastor of the 
Appleton-street Church, Lowell, Mass., 
receives a six months’ vacation which he 
proposes to employ in raising funds for 
the better endowment of Smith College, 
at Northampton. 


Rev. Geo. D. CHAPMAN, D. D., a 
graduate of Dartmouth College, class of 
1804, died Friday, Oct. 18, at Newbury- 
port, Mass., aged 84 years. Dr. Chap. 
man preached at one time in Lexington, 
Ky., where Henry Clay was one of his 
parishioners. 


THE twenty-eighth annual meeting of 
Mass. Teachers’ Association will be held 
in the high school building, Walnut 
Street, Worcester, Dec. 26th, 27th, and 
28th, 1872. 


THURSDAY, Dec. 26, 3 o’clock, P. M. 

The Directors will hold a meeting in 
the library. 

At 7 o’clock the association will as- 
semble in the hall for business. 

At 7.30, a lecture will be given by Rev. 
A. A. Miner, D. D., President of Tufts 
College. 

FRIDAY MORNING, 9 o’clock. 

Business meeting. 

9.15, a paper by A. H. Davis, of Wor- 
cester, on Luglish Literature in our 
Schools ; to be followed by a discussion. 

10.30, a discussion introduced by F, 
A. Hill, Chelsea: Latin as a Branch of 
Popular Education. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 2 o'clock. 

A discussion introduced by Prof. A B, 
Miller, of Pittsfield. Zhe Proper Length 
of a School Day. 
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3.30. a discussion introd iced by Thomas 
Emerson, of Newton: Limits of School 
Edumation. 

Fripay Evestno, 74 o'clock. 

A lecture by P. A. Chadbourne, LL.D., 
President of Williams College. 

SaTURDAY MORNING, 9 o'clock. 

Business meeting. 

9.15, a discussion by Messrs. Scott, of 
Westfield, Stebbins, of Springfield, Boy- 
den, of Bridgewater, and others What 
should be included in the Study of English 
Grammar? 

11, a discussion introduced by L. C. 


Warren, of West Newton. Zhe Proser 
Ore of T xt- Books. 

The association was organized in 
Worce-ter, Nov. 24, 1845. Several of 
the original members are expected to be 
present this year. 

Members will be furnished with free 
return tickets on all railroads leading 
from Worcester, and several others in 
the State. 

Board can be obtained at the Bay State 
House at $3.00 per day; at the Lincoln 
TLouse at $2 00, and at the Waldo House 
from $2.00 to $2 75. 





Pooks. 


SwINTov’s PROGRESSIVE ENGLISH 
GxAMMAR. Harper & Brothers. New 
York. 

This books contains many good things, 
but bears evidence of being hastily made. 

If the author had taken time to make 
it smaller, it would probably have been 
better. The definitions certainly are not 
better —they can hardly be worse — 
than those found in most grammars. 
Thus we are told that “ Nouns name 
things,” and “ Adjectives describe or 
limit things.” 

W ould the anthor, in parsing the sen- 
tence, “‘ This is a large tree,” have the 
pupil say that “large” is an adjective 
and limits a tree, or the noun “ tree”? 

The subject-matter of grammar is 
words. “Boy” is of the masculine 
geider; “a boy is of the malesex.” This 
distinction, which is an important one, is 
little regarded. he definition of verbs 
does not include the infinitive mood. 
The explanation of the use of “and” in 
the sentence “two and [with] three are 
fiv,” is hardly satisfactory. Webster, 
the statesman, z/A orators, is no more, 
wouldn't sound well. “ Conjunctions 
connect statements,” says our author ; 
and, adupting his reasoning on the verb, 
“any word that has the use of a [con- 


junction] isa [conjunction].” Why then 
was it necessary to make a new species 
of adverb not contained in the genus, 
being used only as connection? Why 
not say in the sentence, “ He came while 
I was speaking,” that “ while is used to 
connect statements, and hence is a con- 
junction”? The whole treatment of con- 
nectives is unsatisfactory. 

The relation between a subordinate 
conjunction and a preposition is not 
hinted at, much less explained; while 
the less obvious relation between the 
adverb and preposition is mentioned, but 
without throwing any light upon the 
nature of the relation. 

As a critical work, we think the gram- 
mar a failure; but the auth »r’s knowl- 
elge of the sources of the English 
language, and his practical tendencies, 
have enabled him to impart many inter- 
esting facts not commonly found in our 
school grammars, and to arrange a series 
of exercises well calculated to aid the 
pupil in the use of the English language. 


RIsE OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE UNITED 
States. By Richard Frothingham., 
Published by Little, Brown & Co. 

Mr. Frothingham has given us, in this 
his last book, the complement of his 
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historical studies ; and a brief review of 
his works in the order in which they 
have appeared is especially valuable as 
furnishing a correct method in the study 
of history. 

Beginning with the local history of 
Charlestown, Mr. F. early became accus- 
tomed to the careful and thorough re- 
search necessary to give unity and 
completeness to a work of that kind, 
while his explorations were constantly 
bringing to light materials for a history 
of wider range. In this way he seems to 
have been led to the preparation of his 
“ Ilistory of the Siege of Boston.” We 
can easily conceive that a large part of 
the materials fur that interesting volume 
may have been accumulated, perhaps 
before the idea of such a work had sug- 
gested itself, and the preparation of the 
volume would be but a continuation of 
previous investigations on a larger scale, 
involving the relations of the different 
colonies to each other and to the parent 
couniry. 

At this point, it must have been a 
comparatively easy and pleasant thing to 
use material incidenta!ly obtained in giv- 
ing us the “ Life and Times of Warren.” 

It is with such a preparation that our 
author came to the work before us. 

The local nature of his 
subjects had been favorable to exactness 
and thoroughness in details, no less than 
to a study of causes and effecis. 

In this volume, Mr F. has attempted, 
by a synthesis of his historical acquisi- 
tions, to give the gradual growth and 
development of the opinions which un- 
derlie and are emb died mm our institu- 
tions ; not a history of events in the life 
of the body politic, but a psychology of 
“the great being that we call the 
[4 nerican] nation.” 


and limited 


Beginning with the elements of national 
life, our author finds that the colonists, 
“obeying a primitive tradition of their 
Germanic ancesturs,” became divided 
into distinct communities, “* each untold- 


ing a lucal life peculiar to itself.” Then, 
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under the influence of a common danger 
there was a tendency to union tor def: ne, 
and it is the growth, development, and 
final reconciliation of these two tendencies 
that have taken form in our complex 
system of State and national govern- 
ment. That we have but “«beyed a 
tradition of our Germanic ancestors,” 
a comparison of the different siages of 
our national development with those of 
England would seem to indicate. 

The heptarchy answers well to our 
earlier colonial period; the quasi union 
under the Bretwaldas was not unlike the 
confederacy of 1643 ; and the more per- 
fect union into one nationality, it it dd 
not provide for local seif government in 
so pronounced a manner as we have done 
by our system of State government, still 
acknow!edged it asa right of Englishmen, 
and no English sovereign has ever becn 
able to dis: egard it with impunity. 

Our national tree, like that of England, 
draws its nutriment from the lowlands of 
Germany ; and if it has developed into a 
more sym netrical fourm, and borne more 
perfect fiuit, it is due, perhap-, partly to 
the virgin soil of the new world, and 
partly to the fact that it has grown under 
a more advanced and enlightened culture. 
Had Sir John Fortescue, — we are sorry 
our author overlooked him,— had Milton, 
Locke, and Algernon Sydney, reared the 
English sapling, its growth would have 
becn more regular, and it would doubtless 
have required much less pruning in later 
years. 

This work will be scarcely less vaiu- 
able to the student of English history 
than to one who wishes to understand the 
real significance of our own institutions. 
They are only the natu:al product of 
vital forces constantly in operation in both 
countries, but checked and distorted in 
England, by a conservative retrospect of 
centuries, — while in America, aiter a 
century and a haif’s discipline in local 
self-government, the seatiment of union 
was hastened, and nationali:y made pous- 


sible by the welding heat of war. No one 
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can read this book, with its skilfully ar- 
ranged materials, which reflect the very 
“image ” of the time, without feeling that 
he is watching the play of forces which 
constitute the elements of our national 
life. 

To the teacher it is invaluable, vitalizing 
every dry fact of our ordinary school 
histories, B. F. T. 


BRADBURY’S ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. 
Thompson, Bigelow & Brown, 29 
Cornhill, Boston. 

This book, which belongs to the Eaton 
and Bradbury Mathematical Series, is a 
model of brevity, and yet contains all that 
is necessary to enable the student to go 
forward in the higher branches of mathe- 
matics required in our high schools and 
academies, or to enter college. We have 
never seen so much in so small a com- 
pass, but no proposition essential to the 
completeness or unity of the work has 
been omitted ; nor has the conciseness of 
the definitions or demonstrations les- 
serjed the clearness of the statements. 

The brevity of the book has been at- 
tained partly by the definitions and 
method of demonstration, and partly by 
the omisSion of all unconnected propo- 
sitions. All propositions not necessary 
to the demonstration of the last theorem 
of the five books, viz., that relating to 
the volume of a sphere, have been 
omitted. These five books, including 
Ratio and Proportion, are presented in 
eighty-two (82) Propositions covering only 
seventy pages. At the close of each 
book are “ practical questions,” serving 
partly as a review and partly as practical 
applications of the principles of the pre- 
ceding book. These are followed by 
propositions for original demonstration. 
These two points we wish specially to 
commend. “ A sixth Book of Problems of 
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Construction,” followed also by problems 
for the pupil to solve, completes a book 
of only a hundred and ten pages. We 
think this book might appropriately be 
entitled “Geometry made Easy.” 

Bradbury's Elementary Trigonometry, 
a book of the same series, is marked by 
the same peculiarities of style as the 
Geometry, — simple, concise, but clear 
in all its statements. In only fifty-two 
pages are given all the essential prin- 
ciples of plain trigonometry by both the 
geometrical and analytical methods, so 
arranged that either can be studied inde- 
pendently of the other, and in fourteen 
more pages the application of these 
principles to the measurement of heights 
and distances, and the determination of 
areas. These are followed by the neces- 
sary tables, the whole making a book of 
about the same size as the geometry. 

These two books can be had separately, 
or bound in with the same covers, The 
mechanical part of the books is in the 
very best style of the University Press, of 
Cambridge. 

We recommend teachers to lay aside 
the cumbersome books they have been 
using, and try these little books of this 
series, 


READER. [Phil- 


Cowperthwait & Co. 

The Fourth Reader of this series of 
reading books fully sustains the reputation 
of those already issued. The selections 
are excellent, and well adapted to the 
tastes of the pupils for whom the book is 
intended. The illustrations, like those 
of the Fifth and Six Readers, are appro- 
priate, and beautifully “executed. The 
exercises in articulation at the beginning 
will be found of great value. We pre- 
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dict an extensive sale for this series of 
readers. 
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